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Editorial 


Epiphany, The Churches 
and The Church 


EPIPHANY calls for celebration of God’s historic self-manifestation to 
His world. He who is Creator and Judge of all, is also Redeemer of mankind. 


At this time the Church is called to guard against many falsehoods, among 
them the falsehood of a god who is remote and isolated from His creation, the 
falsehood of a gospel which is narrow and exclusive, the falsehood of a church 
which is restrictive and divisive. 


Perhaps the greatest danger which can beset any church is the danger of 
isolationism: theological, evangelical or ecclesiastical. 


When a nation attempts to live wholly unto itself it forfeits. privileges : 
and responsibilities in the family of nations. When a church attempts the same 
it forfeits its very being, its character as and its participation in The Church. 


Mankind is redeemed in Christ. Some do not know their redemption. 
Others know it but despise it. Still others are grateful to God for it. The last 
comprise The Church. As The Church they partake of the redemption in Christ 
which is extended to all mankind. 


When a church begins to become isolationist it begins to become something 
other than The Church. When a church forgets to proclaim that the redemption 
it celebrates is mankind’s redemption in the Lord Christ, it thereby forgets who 
it is. If a church despises the redemption of any of the sons of men it despises 
its own redemption and is no more The Church. 


In a day when The Church is to be found only as made manifest in many 
churches, it is all too easy for the churches to lose their character as The Church. 


As we know again Who God is during this season of Epiphany, may we 
not fail to be who He has made us to become; may the churches be The 
Church for, and to, and with all men. 


—C 
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| : Growing in Unity Against Difficulties 
The Church of South India 


By GARDINER M. Day 


THE UNION of the Church of 
' South India was effected in 1947 on 
ft the basis of the acceptance of the Bible, 
» the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, two 
Gospel Sacraments of Baptism and 


7 Holy Communion, and the Episcopate, 


_ plus the plan for the unification of the 
| ministry with the consecration of the 
newly-elected Bishops by the Anglican 
Bishops. 

The union envisaged a Church en- 
tiched by the traditions of the several 
/ uniting Communions and avoided try- 
_ ing to reduce the doctrine and usages 
of the Church to some common de- 
nominator. In order to achieve this, it 
was decided, for example, to allow 
the various parishes to continue to use 
the forms of worship to which they 
were accustomed in the belief that 
gradually as the Church became more 


unified, the various traditions would 


gradually grow together. Our task was 
to observe the Church and report to 
the Joint Commission on Ecumenical 


Relations whether or not we found the 
Church is growing together success- 
fully. 

We have brought back an affirmative 
answer to this question. The Church 
has steadily grown together over the 
past nine years. In some areas the 
growth is much slower than in others, 
but in some places we could see an 
interesting merging of traditions. It is 
inevitable that in some areas the 
growth would be slower because of the 
comity arrangements which existed be- 
fore the union. This means that while 
in some Dioceses of the C.S.I. several 
pre-union traditions are represented, 
other Dioceses are entirely of one tra- 
dition. For instance, we are told that in 
the Diocese of Central Travancore 
every single parish before the union 
was Anglican, while in the Diocese of 
South Travancore every church except 
one before the union was Congrega- 
tional. In Dioceses such as these for 
obvious reasons the effect of the union 


GARDINER M. DAY is rector of Christ Church, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, a member of the National Council of the Episcopal Church, 
and was a member of the delegation appointed by the Presiding Bishop, 
at the direction of the General Convention, to visit the Church of 
South India and to present findings to the Joint Commission on Ecu- 
menical Relations. These steps are designed to lead to a consideration 
of the Church of South India at the Miami General Convention in 


1958. ‘Naturally I am not at liberty,” writes the Rev. Mr. Day, “‘to 
divulge whatever suggestions or recommendations we have made rela- 
tive to our Church and the C.S.I. I can say, however, that on the 
whole we were happily impressed with the C. S. I., but this does not 
mean that there were not some aspects of which we were critical, but 
that our report generally speaking is favorable, and I am glad to say 
unanimous.” 
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on the life of the Diocese is far less 
than it is in Dioceses where two or 
three different Communions were at 
work before the union, and now are 
gradually being drawn together in one 
fellowship. 


As we traveled about the C.S.I. we 
visited three-quarters of the 14 Dio- 
ceses, and we met with Diocesan Coun- 
cils, District Meetings of Pastors and 
Laymen or Parish Rectors and Vestries. 
One could not meet with these groups 
without being impressed by the deep 
sense of fellowship and oneness which 
they felt and of their strong convic- 
tion concerning the tremendous value 
of the union. Everywhere we went 
they were eager to tell us how much 
the union meant to them and how sig- 
nificant it was in the evangelical out- 
reach of the Church. 

Liturgy 

WE FOUND FOUR notable unify- 
ing factors or forces. The first one is 
the C.S.I. Liturgy of the Service of 
Holy Communion, which is gradually 
winning its way throughout the 
Church. I am confident that readers of 
the Episcopal Overseas Mission Review 
are familiar with this liturgy and real- 
ize not only its great beauty but also 
the fact that it incorporates elements 
from the worship services of the Prayer 
Book, the Free Churches and the an- 
cient liturgies of the Syrian Churches. 
In the majority of places which we 
visited we found that the liturgy was 
normally used only once a month. We 
also noted that it seemed less likely to 
be used with frequency in former 
Anglican Churches than in former 
Free Churches. I suspect that the rea- 
son for this is that it is harder to 
persuade a congregation which knows 
the liturgy of the Prayer Book almost 
by heart to use another liturgy where- 
as a former Free Church congregation 
which is used to greater variety would 
find it less difficult to adjust to a new 
form. 


I remember on one occasion we 
asked a pastor his reason for not using 
the C.S.I. liturgy. He replied that the 
older people in his congregation ob- 
jected to any deviation from the Prayer 
Book. He further said that he himself 
would like to use the C.S.I. liturgy as 
well as many of the younger members 
of his congregation. He further said 
he could envision the time in the not 
too distant future when he would be 
able to use it in his parish. In a word 
the older people in the C.S.I. are con- 
servative and resistant to change in 
much the same way as the older people 
are in any church anywhere. 


Theological Schools 


THE SECOND GREAT unifying 
influence in the Church are the Theo- 
logical Schools. To the seminaries 
come men reared in different tradi- 
tions. They live together, study to- 
gether, work together and worship to- 
gether. As they do this, they share with 
each other their religious experiences 
and usages in deep spiritual fellow- 
ship. Mr. Clifford Morehouse and I 
had the privilege of meeting with the 
faculty and students of the seminary 
which teaches in the Tamil language. 
There we found students from some 
eight or nine different Dioceses repre- 
senting the various traditions which 
are found in the C.S.I. One after an- 
other a student of one tradition would 
tell us how he was learning the values 
of the usages of another tradition. 
A student brought up before the union 
in a Congregational Church was dis- 
covering the beauty and value of a 
stated liturgy while an Anglican stu- 
dent told us that he had never 
experienced the use of extemporaneous 
prayer until he had come to the 
seminary. 

I came away with the very definite 
feeling that as the students who are 
now in the five seminaries of the C.S.I. 
graduate into the ministry of the 
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Church, they will exert significant in- 
fluence in this process of growing to- 
gether into one fellowship. A similar 
molding process is also at work in the 
many training schools for lay workers 
and catechists. 

The Episcopate 

THE THIRD great unifying factor 
in the Church are the bishops. It is 
truly amazing how the bishops have, 
if a colloquial term will be pardoned, 
“sold themselves” to the C.S.I. as a 
whole. In a sense they have not so 
much sold themselves as they have 
proved by their very quality of life and 
work and spirit how important it is 
for the church to have bishops. They 
are true fathers in God and by their 
humble Christian discipleship they 
have made themselves symbols at once 
of the continuity of the Church with 
the past and the unity of the Church 
in the present. 

Negotiations toward union with the 
Lutheran Church came to a temporary 
stalemate this summer because the 
C.S.I. was not willing to consider the 
possibility of giving up bishops. Let 
me quote three sentences on the his- 
toric Episcopate from the statement 
issued by C.S.I. representatives after 
| the last meeting with the Lutheran 

‘ representatives: ‘The C.S.I. accepted 
the historic Episcopate as the gift of 
one of the uniting churches, offered 


as its contribution to the life of the 
united church... We dare not lay 
down beforehand where the Holy 
Spirit will guide us to go and we must 
be ready and willing to follow where 
He leads. But in the light of our ex- 
perience we earnestly commend to our 
Lutheran brethren the gift which we 
have received and which we have come 
increasingly to value.’ Who would 
have guessed nine years ago that such 
a statement would have been made by 
the C.S.I.! 


The Women’s Fellowship 

A FOURTH FEATURE of the 
Church of South India which has 
a great unifying influence is the 
Women’s Fellowship. This is a merger 
of all the women’s organizations of 
the various churches in a new and 
creative fellowship. The Fellowship 
has some 60,000 members and carries 
on as vigorous and active a program 
as our own Woman’s Auxiliary. In the 
Fellowship is an order of Sisters, and 
indeed the secretary of the Fellowship 
is Sister Beatrice Daniel who makes 
her headquarters at the Vishranthi Ni- 
layam, which is the house of the 
Women’s Fellowship and the Women’s 
Order located in Bangalore. 


“All One Body We” 


THE POINT at which the unity of 
the Church is most happily experienced 


Studying South India 


THE ENTIRE EPISCOPAL CHURCH was asked to study the Church — 
of South India during the triennium 1955-1958, in a resolution passed 
by General Convention at Honolulu. The resolution especially urged 
study of that Church at our diocesan and parochial levels. 

The Joint Commission on Ecumenial Relations was “charged with 
the responsibility of producing a study outline, to get out informative 
literature, and to implement this project at its next series of provincial 
meetings on Ecumenical Relations, keeping the Church informed through 
the Ecumenical Bulletin and the Church Press, national, diocesan and 
parochial. 

The resolution directed ‘that the Ceylon and North India schemes 
of reunion now under consideration be included in this study.” 
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particularly by the laity is when they 
move from one Diocese to another. 
For example, if prior to the union, a 
layman in an area belonging to the 
Congregational Church moved into an 
area in which the Anglican Church 
was at work, he was not a member of 
the Anglican Church and could not 
receive Communion. Since the union, 
however, if the same individual in an 
area which previously was Congrega- 
tional moves into an area which was 
previously Anglican, he is a member of 
the same Church, and is recognized, 
accepted and welcomed as part of the 
fellowship. He may come without fear 
of rebuff to the Altar rail for the 
strength which only God can give. 


The meeting of groups such as the 
Liturgical Committee in the C.S.I. in 
which representatives of the various 
traditions are working together to 
create common forms of worship natur- 
ally is a vital element in the process 
of growing together. As we observed 
the Liturgical Committee or the Synod 
Executive (which consists of a bishop, 
a priest and a deacon from each Dio- 
cese) working together we could not 
tell from anything which was said the 
former church allegiance of the mem- 
bers. 


Devastating Difficulties 


THE SECOND GREAT imptes- 
sion which was made upon me by our 
trip was the immeasurably great diffi- 
culties which face the C.S.I. or any 
Christian church witnessing to our 
Lord in India. These are so many and 
so varied that there is not space to 
enumerate them here, but I shall simp- 
ly name a few. 

First on the list must be Aunger. 
The food supply is insufficient. Conse- 
quently, most of the people in South 
India have little reserve strength. 

Second on the list is poverty. One 
could not attend a service in an Indian 
village and see the generosity of these 


people who scarcely know where the 
next meal will come from without 
realizing that whatever we may give 
individually, relatively speaking we 
give out of our abundance while these 
Indians give, like the widow Jesus saw 
offering her mite, out of their poverty. 
Thirdly, it is hard to make vivid 
the seriousness of overpopulation. In- 
dia is a country four and one-half 
times of the size of Texas with fifty 
times as many people. Add to these 
the enervating heat, the fact that 80 
per cent of the population are illiterate, 
and the 20 per cent that are literate 
are divided by numerous languages 
and dialects. The divisions caused by 
caste is hard to portray. The textbooks 
say there are four major castes, but we 
found there are some 3,000 subcastes. 
In recent years, Hindu nationalism 
has become steadily stronger and more 
vocal in its opposition to Christian 
missions. This was made evident by 
the issuing of the Niyogi Report of a 
committee appointed by the govern- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh to investi- 
gate missions. These nationalistic Hin- 
dus would have the Government ex- 
pel Christian missionaries from India 
and take over all the educational and 
medical institutions conducted by the 
missionary movement. They see all 
missions as symbols of Western Im- 
perialism and as tools of the Western 
nations for combating Communism. 
There are a number of reasons for 
the Niyogi investigations at this time. 
One of them apparently was the in- 
crease in the number of foreign (in- 
cluding American) missionaries since 
India achieved her independence. This 
was amazing to us as the older church- 
es, such as those represented in the 
C.S.I., long ago adopted the policy of 
decreasing the number of foreign mis- 
sionaries and of stepping up the train- 
ing of native leaders. . 
We found, however, that this in- 
crease of foreign missionaries was 
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largely among the Pentecostal and 
other sects, who apparently have en- 
tered India in large numbers since 
1948. This creates a special problem 
inasmuch as the missionaries of these 
sects rarely convert non-Christians but 
rather prey upon members of the es- 
tablished Christian congregations and 
strive to wean them by telling them 
that they have not been taught the 
true interpretation of the Bible or of 
Christian doctrine. Everywhere we 
went, we were asked what can be 
done about these sects. To this ques- 
tion we had to confess we had no 
answer. We could only express sym- 
pathy in that we are similarly troubled 
by them at home! 

Fortunately, Prime Minister Nehru, 
professedly an unbeliever, appreciates 
the contribution which Christianity has 
made to India and has steadly resisted 
all the pressures put upon him to ob- 
struct the missionary movement. In 
the brief interview which we were 
privileged to have with him in Dehli 
last August, he went out of his way 
to observe that Christianity was indi- 
genous in India and had been in India 
centuries before it reached many coun- 
tries of the West. Nehru’s policy has 
been to have the government treat all 
religions on the basis of equality but 
with fairness. The missionaries whom 
we met were unanimous in their praise 
of Nehru’s attitude toward the Church 
and in their admiration for him as a 
leader. They repeatedly told us that no 
one else could possibly hold India to- 
gether as Nehru has done and is do- 
ing. At the same time the missionaries 
know that no one can tell when some 
political shakeup may occur which will 
give the nationalistic Hindus control 
and easily result in the foreign mis- 
sionaries being summarily expelled. 


In the Future 
IN INDIA some 8,000,000 Chris- 
tians, about half of whom are Roman 
Catholic and about half of whom are 


non-Roman, are set down in the midst 
of 309,000,000 Hindus out of a pop- 
ulation of approximately 377,000,000. 
If the Church is to move into the 
future with any strength—indeed if it 
is to survive—these things are essen- 
tial. 

It must make an even greater effort 
to develop native Indian leadership in 
every phase of the Church’s life, and it 
must hand over more rapidly than it 
has in the past the administration and 
control of the Church to Indians. 


Furthermore, the Church throughout 
India must strive to achieve a united 
church even more rapidly than it is 
doing. Present negotiations in North 
India seem to be moving very slowly 
although Ceylon apparently is making 
greater progress. One of the recom- 
mendations of the Niyogi Report was 
that an independent Christian church 
be established in India which would 
cut iself off completely from any for- 
eign support or from any foreign in- 
fluence or control. 

The foreign missionary boards must 
be at pains to send only missionaries 
of first-rate caliber, and they must be 
men and women with special skills 
that will be sent to work in the indi- 
genous church, be it the C.S.I. or some 
other, rather than to head up the work 
of the church, be it parish, school, 
hospital, etc. 

Above all, the primary emphasis of 
every missionary going out in whatever 
capacity must be SERVICE. What ap- 
parently converts the Hindu is not so 
much preaching, teaching or even med- 
ical work as it is seeing the Christian 
way of life lived in terms of unselfish, 
sacrificial service that exemplifies the 
saying in Jesus’ parable, ‘In as much 
as you have done it unto one of these 


the least of these My brethren, you 


have done it unto me.” This is the 
greatest and most convincing contribu- 
tion that the Christian Church can 
make to India today. 
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To Serve in New Measure 


New Missionary District of 
Central America 


By ROBERT F. GIBSON, JR. 


THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS meet- 
ing in November 1956 took official 
action, on the recommendation of the 
National Council and the preparatory 
work of the Overseas Department, 
creating the Missionary District of 
Central America. 

The House of Bishops chose by 
election a candidate to become the dis- 
trict’s first bishop but he has since 
declined the election. This means that 
the district will remain under the juris- 
diction of the Presiding Bishop until 
another can be elected which pre- 
sumably will take place at the next 
meeting of the House in September 
LOST: 

News of this additional missionary 
jurisdiction has long since reached our 
people through the medium of the 
Church press and the action has been 
generally acclaimed. Only a brief re- 
view of the facts seems called for 
here. 

It has long been recognized that if 
, Anglicanism was to advance in meet- 
ing the responsibilities of the Latin 
American mission the burden of this 
must rest upon the Episcopal Church 
rather than the British Provinces, 
through which territorial jurisdiction 
has traditionally been held in most 
Central and South American coun- 


tries. For this reason negotiations with 
British Church authorities regarding 
transfer of jurisdiction, and therefore 
of missionary responsibility, has been 
in process for some years. Accordingly 
the most recent transfers have been 
the republics of Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua, which came under the Bishop of 
the Panama Canal Zone, and Northern 
Brazil, now under the Bishop of Cen- 
tral Brazil. The recent action is a part 
of this continuing process with the im- 
portant additional element on the part 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the establishment of a separate and 
new Missionary District under its own 
bishop. 

At the request of the American 
Church the British Province of the 
West Indies and its Diocese of British 
Honduras with Central America trans- 
ferred in October last its jurisdiction 
over the republics of Honduras, EI Sal- 
vador and Guatemala. To these three 
countries are now added Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, already under Amer- 
ican jurisdiction, thus uniting five ad- 
joining republics in one district under 
one American bishop. 

There is established work under 
resident clergy in three of these re- 
publics and there are known commun- 
icants in the other two, EI Salvador 


ROBERT F. GIBSON, JR., Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia, is President 
of the Overseas Mission Society, former liaison officer to the Missionary 
District of Mexico, and now a member of the Overseas Department 
of the National Council as well as of the foreign missions committee 


of the House of Bishops. 
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and Guatemala. It should be recog- 
nized, therefore, that the first thing 
that has been done is the reorganiza- 
tion, on a more workable basis, of 
the existing Anglican work in Central 
America, and the addition of another 
bishop to oversee what was formerly 
too vast a territory for only Bishop 
Brooks of British Honduras and Bish- 
op Gooden of the Panama Canal Zone. 


In transferring responsibility, in- 
cluding the present church member- 
ship, the British Diocese through its 
Synod quite properly expressed its de- 
sire to “ensure that existing customs 
of public worship and the racial and 
national equality of all Church mem- 
bers be preserved under the American 
jurisdiction.” It must be remembered 
that while we are all one Anglican 
Communion, and rejoice in it, we are 
a communion of autonomous national 
churches, and that when jurisdiction 
is transferred so are people who have 
feelings and allegiances which must in 
all charity be duly considered. This 
question always arises and involves 
some understandable strain whenever 
British subjects have suddenly found 
themselves under American ecclesiasti- 
cal control. Church strategy and states- 
manship, however important, should 
never run roughshod over human feel- 
ings. With this much always in mind 
it can be added that the rest of the 
British caution, however understand- 
able, is hardly necessary. The Episco- 
pal Church is not monochrome in its 
churchmanship and despite the tragic 
economic, political and social divi- 
sions among Negroes and white peo- 
ple in the United States the Episcopal 
Church is clear and definite in its off- 
cial attitude of transcending these di- 
visions. 

These need not be the major fears 
as we face anew the task of spreading 
the Gospel in Central America. Rather 
the greater question is: how ensure 
that we advance in fulfilling the pur- 


pose for which we dared to ask our 
British brethren to let us do what they 
had been unable to accomplish? 

The people of Central America, all 
sorts and conditions of people, need to 
have the saving Gospel of Christ 
brought to them. 


Such is the task and we should 
frankly face it in the humbling knowl- 
edge that the Anglican Communion 
for all its forty million members has 
never yet been really successful in con- 
verting Latin, Spanish speaking peo- 
ples. 

There are, therefore, important and 
necessary warning stens which should 
be clearly before us as we attempt 
seriously a missionary advance, long 
overdue, in Latin America. 


Finances 

FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
for any real missionary advance must 
be frankly faced by the whole Church. 

The only opposition raised to the 
creation of a new missionary district 
has been on the ground that we were 
inadequately supporting the responsi- 
bilities already undertaken, and this is 
a just complaint even if not a sound 
argument against missionary advance. 
The immediate cost of regrouping ex- 
isting work and financing the needed 
additional bishop will not be high, but 
the cost of building a living and 
worthy church in five countries will be, 
and nothing less can be our goal. 
There is indeed a measure of financial 
security on which the church is al- 
ready depending and through which 
the immediate advance is made pos- 
sible. 

There are three sources of capital 
expenditure outside the normal stew- 
atdship of the church’s members: the 
children’s Lenten Offering, the wom- 
en’s United Thank Offering, and the 
undesignated legacies which come 
from time to time to the National 
Council. That none of these is any 
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longer used in our operating budget 
is a distinct improvement. But it will 
be a tragic cause of ultimate failure 
if the church at large depends on 
these sources. 


Church people in general must learn 
that they cannot rejoice or participate 
in missionary advance unless they will 
advance themselves in sacrificial giv- 
ing beyond their own parishes and 
dioceses. 


Mission to Latin Americans 

THE NEXT WARNING is that it 
will not be easy to move out from 
the existing Anglican work in Central 
America to the mass of the Spanish- 
speaking people. 

Practically all of the present com- 
municants ate in groups apart from 
the mainstream of Central American 
life and culture. They are native In- 
dians still in rather primitive village 
life, West Indian Negro immigrants 
who are now citizens and Spanish- 
speaking in the second generation but 
still set apart by their origin, and the 
British and United States citizens who 
are resident there. All of these need 
and deserve the nurture and ministra- 
tions of the Church but it is obvious 
that their church is handicapped in 
reaching out to the other more indi- 
genous culture. The British and the 
United States citizens are potentially 
the greatest source of local leadership 
and financial support but it is notor- 


iously true that in the past such per- 
sons have not generally had sufficient 
breadth of Christian vision or mis- 
sionary motivation really to be useful. 
Even granted their sincere cooperation 
with our bishop and our clergy in 
reaching out, the whole group stand 
forever in the danger of exporting 
North American culture and methods 
rather than the unadulterated Gospel. 


Yet reach out we must for that is 
our primary purpose and to do so we 
need to develop as quickly as possible 
native leadership and clergy and even 
native bishops. 


Training of Clergy 

THIS BRINGS US to the next 
warning which has always been neces- 
sary in any mission land. 

The Church must raise up and train 
native leaders and be willing, even at 
real cost of misunderstanding and dif- 
fering opinion, to turn over responsi- 
bility to them. Theoretically we know 
this and it has long been a part of 
established policy, but we have done a 
poor job, and the British with us, all 
over the world, particularly in the the- 
ological education of clergy. 

Overseas seminaries, or what are 
called seminaries, are pitifully weak 
and inadequate by the general stand- 
atds of the Anglican communion. The 
only thoroughly trained clergy have 
been brought back for education to 
England or the United States. This is 


Memorial Regarding Transfer 


IT IS THE WILL OF THE SYNOD of the Diocese of British Hon- 
duras with Central America, that in concluding the agreement with 
the American Church for the transfer of the Central American 
Republics specified in the resolution adopted by Synod on October 2nd, 
1956, our authorities make every effort to ensure that exisitng customs 
of public worship and the racial and national aired of all Church 


members be preserved under the American juris 
—Memorial of the Synod in Session 


iction. 


in Belise, October 2, 1956. 
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not only costly in time and money for 
far too few men, but it also has the 
grave danger of educating men out of 
their culture and language and build- 
ing an artificial barrier between them 
and the very people they would serve. 

Any real Latin American advance 
will await the day when this problem 
has been solved. 


Ecumenical Relations 
FINALLY, WE CANNOT advance 


in any new mission land in blissful 
unawareness of other Christians alrea- 
dy there at work. Old methods and 
especially unilateral action have no 
real place in the new field and in this 
new day. 

On the one hand we cannot ignore 
the fact of the Roman Catholic Church 
and its long tradition in all these 
countries. The radical division between 
us and them cannot be forgotten as 
though it were not a Christian prob- 
lem. There is no need, however, to 
work here in a spirit of competition, 
striving to win Christians to denomi- 
national allegiance, regardless of the 
merits we rightfully claim for our own. 
The task is literally vast enough for 
all manner of Christians to be sincere- 
ly at work for many years to come. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the 


great majority of Latin Americans 
are not Christians. Roman Catholic 
missionary leaders in the United States 
state in print their belief that of Latin 
America’s 157 million people less 
than 10% are practicing members of 
their church. Of the very republics in 
our new district they say that the 
Church is dying in Honduras and 
standing still in Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua and EI Salvador. In all of Central 
America there is a pitiful number of 
Christian clergy in proportion to the 
population. The average Roman priest 
would be theoretically responsible for 
something between 15,000 and 16,000 
souls. It seems obvious then that, re- 
gardless of one’s attitude toward Ro- 
man Catholic evangelization and min- 
istration, these Central Americans are 
in crying need of all the ministry we 
and others can bring. In many other 
mission lands the people have at least 
the values of the great non-Christian 
religions. Here, and throughout Latin 
America, the masses have nothing but 
a shadow of Catholic practices long 
since divorced from any understand- 
ing or knowledge of the Christian 
faith. 

On the other hand there ts the 
question of our relations to other 


But By Prayer And Fasting 


“RENUNCIATION OF YOUR WESTERN superiority complex, and 
acquiring a true sense of the equality of the races’’—that is the first 
thing Chinese Roman Catholics expect of their European counterparts, 
according to Father Francis Houang, a Chinese priest who addressed 
a student conference in Germany last year. His address was translated 
into English and published in Cross Currents recently. 

“Too often the Asiatic Churches have been regarded as subsidiary 
churches of the Western Church, whereas the True Church ought to be 
a unity within diversity and a diversity in unity,” said Fr. Houang. 
“Thus the Church will be Chinese in China, German in Germany, 
French in France . . . What we must seek is not unity in poverty, but 
in riches, not unity at the base but at the summit. 

“The second thing I expect of you,” said Father Houang, “‘is to love 
the Chinese Catholics.” 
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Christian bodies which are now at 
work in these countries. The present 
writer does not have before him in- 
formation on the work of Protestant- 
ism in general in Central America. 
The major churches are there in some 
small measure. The Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists and the fringe sects of Pente- 
costals and Jehovah’s Witnesses are 
making increasing strides, quite na- 
turally, in this great religious vacuum. 


As we attempt to serve the cause of 
Christ here in new measure we surely 
should do so with the fullest knowl- 
edge of others which we can obtain 
and with the greatest amount of co- 
operation which we can _ rightfully 
manage. In this new mission field we 
should begin at least on the same level 
of ecumenical relations as we have at 
home through State Councils, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ 
and the World Council. As mission- 
aries we might well be true leaders in 
this, ahead of the home church. This 
has been gloriously true in certain An- 
glican mission areas, notably India and 


Ceylon, where witness to Jesus Christ 
has rightfully been granted the place 
of priority. But this has not always 
been true in ovr mission fields where 
denominational isolationism has in 
some instances existed in a measure 
quite foreign to our official home and 
world practice. 


The long-time hope here and else- 
where is certainly for local national 
churches. There is no reason to expect, 
or even to desire, them to be strictly 
Anglican Churches. We want them ul- 
timately to have all the blessings which 
God has granted to us Anglicans. 
These gifts for which we are the 
stewards can only be shared by the 
fullest ecumenical participation. 


Such then are the warning signs 
which should be clearly before us in 
our new venture: financial, a ministry 
to people in their own culture, a 
worthily trained indigenous clergy, and 
a truly ecumenical outlook and goal. 
May our Church heed them and ad- 
vance in a way worthy of our high 
calling. 


It Makes Good Sense 


SOME OF US ARE WILLING to defend the thesis that the Christian 
Faith is not just another religion. The differences between it and the 
other faiths of mankind are more numerous, more striking, more 
significant than are the similarities. These differences are so great as 
to constitute a difference in kind and therefore establish the uniqueness 


of the Christian Faith. 


Furthermore, this difference and uniqueness in the Faith itself 
make a world of difference between a convinced and committed 
Christian and an adherent of any non-Christian religion. It is this 
difference that justifies evangelism, missions, the effort to win converts 
from any and all faiths to the Lordship and redeeming power of Jesus 


Christ. 


So long as people believe the fallacy that all religions are alike 
and that one religion is as good as another, the effort to win others to 
one’s own faith does not make sense. But, believing that God has 
acted uniquely in Jesus Christ to give fullness of light and life to all 
men, the cooperative and sustained effort of Christians to take the 
gospel to all men makes sense above all other human endeavors. 

—World Associates Newsletter, Sept. 1956. 
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A TRIP through Africa today te- 
minds one of what St. Paul saw in his 
lifetime. The world in Paul’s day was 
much as Africa is today. Colonial 
powers were using law and force to 
solidly entrench themselves. There was 
a sharp cleavage between freeman and 
slave, citizenship and pagan status. 
Poverty, human misery and suffering, 
savagery and licentiousness were all a 
threatening menace. The ~growing 
pains of peoples awakening to a vision 
of nationhood were stirring on the 
horizon. 

Into the troubled world of his day 
Paul spoke as a Christian missionary 
with vision and inspiration. Paul had 
lessons to learn and they are the spiri- 
tual heritage that he passes on to the 
Church that would preach the Gospel 
today. 

Mind or Heart 

FIRST, PAUL LEARNED that you 
cannot preach about the resurrection 
without an experience of the resurrec- 
tion in your own heart. When you 
preach something you don’t live you 
become a reactionary instead of a revo- 
lutionary. Division is created instead 
of a passion for what is right. Paul 
said to the people of Galatia, ‘I have 
been crucified with Christ; it is no 
longer I who live but Christ who 
lives in me.” The first quality of the 
Christian missionary is making our 
living worthy of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. We crucify our sin that he 
may speak through us. 

The African Church is learning this 
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Africa Speaks to The World 


By RoBert D. BOHAKER 


lesson. The Liberians come to the 
services of the Church with this ques- 
tion uppermost: “Is he speaking with 
his mind or from his heart?” They 
are troubled when brotherhood is 
preached and they see the competing 
denominations and bitter rivalries be- 
tween Christian missionary groups. A 
Liberian chief said, “When the Epis- 
copal Church and the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church can agree on what 
day we observe the Sabbath, I will 
seriously consider becoming a Chris- 
tian.” The quality of life in a man 
speaks louder than any words he may 
utter. 

Bishop Harris, an American, now 
in Liberia, is a quiet-speaking, sincere 
Christian. It is the impact of his life, 
more than high powered missionary 
techniques, which is winning men to 
Christ. He longs to see the day that 
his diocese will be a self-sustaining 
church. He has decided against a 
flashy, selling-the-Gospel type of 
evangelism. Liberia will thank God 
that Bishop Harris had the wisdom to 
build men rather than promote Chris- 
tian ideas and propaganda. He has 
thrown much of his energies behind 
mission schools and hospitals. In a 
country of eighty percent illiteracy, 
Cuttington College is training men 
and women for the sciences, teaching 
and the ministry. But their training 
goes beyond the academic level. They 
are learning as Paul did, when he 
said, “Let your manner of life be 
worthy of the Gospel of Christ... 


ROBERT D. BOHAKER is Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit. 
He has recently returned from a tour of Liberia, Nigeria, the Union 
of South Africa and Kenya, sponsored by the Missions Commission 
of that Cathedral. 
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firm in spirit, of one mind, striving 
side by side... not frightened in any- 
thing by your opponents.”’ 

Hunger of Spirit 

SECONDLY, PAUL LEARNED as 
a Christian missionary, that those who 
go out in God’s name must be under 
orders from God. In Romans he said, 
“All who are led by the Spirit of 
God they are the Sons of God.” Paul’s 
commands from God were clear and 
definite: “Stand up and go into the 
city...Go on speaking and let no 
man silence you...Have no fear, 
Paul; you must stand before Caesar.” 

Kenya, with its Mau Mau insurrec- 
tion, illustrates that people want more 
than just an opinion about God. They 
want to have communion with the 
God who speaks. Every man has a 
hunger of the soul that social service, 
medicine and education do not feed. 
Jesus said, “Man does not live by 
bread alone but by every word which 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
The Church in Kenya had made in- 
numerable friends for Christ. She took 
the lead in education, medicine and 
social service. She did not see the hun- 
ger of heart in the Kikuyu nation 
that was searching for a faith that 
satisfied. 

Dr. Leakey, one of the Europeans 
residing in Kenya, who has given his 
life to make a study of Africa, said, 
“The potential field from which Mau 
Mau adherents were to be won was 
from the tens of thousands of nominal 
Christians, who had not been given a 
vital experience of Christianity.” Mau 
Mau leaders, depending upon the ig- 
norance of the governmental authori- 
ties of the Kikuyu language, used 
mission churches for eight months to 
launch their bitter program of hate. 
The great old hymns of the Church 
were given Mau Mau words. What 
the authorities were rejoicing in as a 
religious revival was a _ revolution 
planned to sweep the Gospel of Christ 
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and the white man off the continent 
of Africa. 


It was a happy day for Kenya when 
Colonel Knight was made command- 
ant of the Athi river detention camp. 
Here hundreds of Mau Mau leaders 
were kept prisoners. He began by ask- 
ing for volunteers from some of the 
principal mission stations throughout 
Kenya. Soon he had more men than 
he needed. These men were trained to 
see Christianity as God’s instrument 
for answering the division, bitterness 
and moral rottenness in the world. 
They were convinced that when a man 
puts himself under orders that come 
from God, miracles happen. Christian- 
ity was presented in its fullest dimen- 
sion—social, economic, and_ political 
rebirth starting with a new discovery 
of the guiding force of the Holy Spirit 
in the human heart. Four hundred 
Mau Mau leaders stopped thinking of 
the Gospel as a body of opinions about 
God. They began to see that their 
hunger for a destiny under God could 
be found by following the footsteps 
of St. Paul. They could be led by 
God, soldiers in His army. And He 
would use them for the world His 
Son died to save. 


Gospel for All 

THIRDLY, ST. PAUL LEARNED 
as a Christian missionary, that the 
Gospel must be universal or it is not 
the Gospel. Faith must not be limited 
to any one class or race. It must be as 
universal as the life of Christ who 
said, ‘‘And if I be lifted upon a Cross 
I will draw all men unto me.” Paul 
said, “There cannot be Greek and 
Jew, circumcised or uncircumcised, 
barbarian, Scythian, slave or freeman, 
but Christ is all in all.” 

The Church in Africa is learning 
that Christianity must be for all men 
everywhere. It must not set brother 
against brother by attacking one group 
even in the name of the oppressed. 

It is true that there is suffering 
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and injustice in South Africa. Parents 
live with eight children in a one- 
room house made out of mud walls or 
a shack of flattened out oil cans. It is 
not just the meanness of apartheid, 
or the cussedness of the government 
that has brought this about. It is not 
created solely because of race preju- 
dice or white superiority, although 
these aggravate a bad situation. It is 
because two million Africans have 
come from Rhodesia, the Congo and 
elsewhere to urban areas within an 
unprecedented short time. Most of 
them have settled down in the Jo- 
hannesburg area creating an unheard- 
of housing problem. The authorities 
are overwhelmed. 

Many in the name of Christ have 
attacked the government and irrepar- 
able harm has been done to South 
African unity. Truth not spoken in 
love is not the truth. Others have 
taken the African into their hearts 
through Christ. Archie Archibald, a 
town engineer, believed that God 
wanted him to do something about 
the shanty towns of Johannesburg. He 
had this insight, “You are not just 
the town engineer for thirty thousand 
Europeans but for the hundreds of 
thousands of all races. Native housing 
became his priority. He trained thou- 
sands of Africans to build their own 
homes. The government supported him 
and paid for five thousand new homes 
immediately. A tax was put upon 
business to take care of future hous- 
ing requirements. Goodwill is growing 
in shanty-town through the prayer and 
dedication of one man who pledged 
himself to work for all races of men. 
He believed that all are one in Christ 
and is living out an answer for an ex- 
plosive problem that faces his country. 


Lesson from Africa 
LASTLY, AS A CHRISTIAN mis- 
sionaty, Paul learned that Christianity 
is the ordinary man’s opportunity to 
remake the world. 


Paul was an intellectual who held 
no brief for the intellect but said that 
the Holy Spirit must come first. He 
was an aristocrat who said that aris- 
tocracy should pioneer the coming of 
God's kingdom by humbling itself. 
He was an ecclesiastic who fought a 
narrow, self-righteous conception of 
churchmanship. He was a well-edu- 
cated industrialist, a tent maker, who 
had everlasting confidence in and love 
for the ordinary workingman. 

Paul said, “If a man is in Christ, 
he becomes a new person.” He can 
put on the whole armor of Christ and 
go to battle in His name. This is 
possible for any man, even the most 
insignificant among us. 

The Church in Africa today is 
learning that God has given a destiny 
to the African people. For years some 
of us have looked at Africans as be- 
ing an ordinary and perhaps inferior 
race. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. There is a difference in their 
manner of life but not in the quality of 
their living. Africa, the Dark Conti- 
nent, may well be the Continent God 
has been keeping in reserve. He has 
given the African special gifts that the 
rest of us sorely need. We have striven 
to make the African just like ourselves 
and we have given him a poor pat- 
tern to copy. Now we see that God 
has blessed the African with gifts 
and we can be thankful for them. 

The African Church _ radiates 
warmth and enthusiasm reflecting the 
gift of heart-power God has given to 
them. They can show those of us who 
put all our stress on the intellect that 
Christianity is also an experience of 
the heart dedicated and given to God 
in Christ. 

The African Church has not had 
the corrupting influence of a highly 
industrialized society. They can show 
us that satisfaction does not come from 
our possessions but in God possessing 
us. 
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The African Church can give the 
whole World Church a sense of des- 
tiny and an expectancy of great things 
to happen. Their hope is fresh. They 
believe in miracles and have much to 
say to those of us who have lost hope 
in an older Church that has lived long 
but not too well. 

Africa is a country of tremendous 
possibilities. It is also a battlefield be- 
tween Christ and anti-Christ. Material- 
ism speaks to the African advocating 

‘either white supremacy or Africa for 
the Africans. Two hundred million 


African people are about to cast a 
vote. They will vote to give God pre- 
ference or they will bow to another 
ideology that is a militant godless 
materialism. What does this mean for 
the Christian Church in its African 
Missions today? It means to be big 
enough and humble enough to learn 
and to apologize for not having our 
lives match the faith we profess. We 
who have made friends for Christ can 
make Him known as the power that 
can bring re-birth to all men every- 
where. 


Mite Boxes and Missionary Education 


THE LENTEN MITE Box Pre- 
sentation Services are on the docket for 
the present year. Great gatherings of 
children will assemble together to go 
through a complicated service which 
usually contains an adult sermon, an 
adult service, and little meaningful 
connection of the Mite Box to the real 
mission of the Church at home and 
abroad. Many a superintendent and 
rector will secretly say to themselves, 
“Thank goodness, this is over for an- 
other year.” 

It all began with the rector saying, 
“Oh, what to do with the Missionary 
Offering—the Mite Boxes.” The vestry 
wants to use the money to add to the 
Church quota, yet the National Church 
says not to. The Sunday School super- 
intendent wants some big wall charts 
to push a monetary goal for his Sun- 
day School. The ‘new teacher’ wants 
to throw the whole works out as it 
does not fit into her new course. As 
far as the parish knows, there is no 
real missionary education going on. 
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“Oh, why bother? Here, pass out 
these boxes.” 

This sad commentary seems to be 
all too true in many parishes through- 
out the country. Where does the parish 
come to know about the deep meaning 
of presenting the Gospel to all people 
in all lands at all times? They will 
never understand the full implications 
of the Church’s mission until there is 
a deep personal sense of relationship 
to the Mission Field, and even to the 
missionary and his people, from the 
standpoint of their own Christian con- 
victions and the necessity of the Word 
going out in true witness. 


Five ‘Musts’ 


IT SEEMS to me several things 
must be done before we come to any 
beginning in the solution to this prob- 
lem. 


First, we must be honest with our 
children and parents. We must not tell 
them the story of a mission field, and 
then send the money to a general fund 
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for mission work, and expect the kids 
to understand what is behind it all. 
As they come to know the field 
through a period of study, and per- 
haps through personal relationship, in- 
volving letters, etc., they will under- 
stand that their gift of money is their 
symbol of concern for that field. The 
Church School Missionary Offering 
then becomes to some degree meaning- 
ful in their lives, as a means of spread- 
ing His Word. 

Secondly, a personal rapport may be 
established by ‘adopting’ a mission- 
ary and his family in a specific field. 
Letters and pictures may be exchanged, 
a missionaty on leave from that field 
may be asked to speak, special small 
gifts may be sent at other times of 
the year than just at Christmas, that 
the missienary may not be forgotten. 
The class may then come to know a 
mission field on a personal basis, and 
have a feeling that they are partict- 
pating in the spread of Christ’s Gos- 
pel. 

Thirdy, an understanding of the 
personhood of the people in a pattic- 
ular mission field should be made 
known: they are not just things we 
contribute to during a special season 
of the year, but real people of God 
created by the same Father, having to 
make the same decisions in life, and 
facing the same basic problems that 
each one of us must face. This kind 
of understanding must begin in the 
individual Church School class before 
it will bubble out into the life of the 
total parish, and on into the mission 
field. These creatures of God, just as 
we, have real worth, and we in a 
class must come to the point where we 
can give true Christian love to them. 

Fourthly, there must be established 
a deep sense of the true religious sig- 
nificance of our gift-giving. It must 
not become another ‘‘do-good” hu- 
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manitarian project only. Giving is*a 
true offering of our selves, by which 
we, through the channel of our money, 
may enter into the life of the Church 
in some field away from home. The — 
deep spiritual and Godly connection 
of the application of the Holy Gospel 
as God uses us as His instruments in 
this world must be made known and 
deeply felt by the individual. Wor- 
ship services of the Church must bear 
this in mind, as the personal prayers 
for members in the field are used 
over and over. 

Lastly, there must be a thorough 
knowledge of the field and of the lives 
of the people within the particular 
field. This kind of study should be 
incorporated into the regular curricu- 
lum of the Sunday School. We do not 
want a “one-shot” approach. We want 
the field understood in the framework 
of the great Church of God, of which 
we are getting a fuller understanding 
of the problems, heartaches, opportuni- 
ties and joys, where our part of the 
family is giving of itself to strengthen 
another part. 


One Body 


NO, THIS IS NOT another bother- 
some time within the life of the 
Church in which we must spend some 


confused moments with the Mission 
Field. 

The Lenten Mite Box project is 
just a part of the continuing time in 
which we, members of the Body of 
Christ, gather together understanding, 
support, love and Christian relation- 
ship, for, and with, other members of 
the same Body. 

The whole parish becomes involved 
in the fuller life of the Church— 
thanks be to God! 

—JAMES P. LINCOLN 

Executive Secretary, 
Department of Religious Education, 
Diocese of Virginia 
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Editorial 
Backward or Forward into 


Central America? 


THE ERECTION of the Missionary District of Central America by the 
House of Bishops in November brought to fruition a long endeavor of plan- 
ning, projecting, proposing, resolving, requesting and acting on the part of a 
great number of Anglicans. It was in December 1954 that the Overseas De- 
partment reviewed its then program, resolved to extend its work when possible, 
and chose Latin America “as an appropriate field where additional forces might 
be used with the greatest effect.” 


Since that resolution, the National Council has taken several decisive 
actions, the General Convention has confirmed the Council’s policy statement 
“that this Church establish missions in new areas of Central and South Amer- 
ica,” and a number of Church of England officials have gone through many 
actions to transfer ‘‘jurisdiction” over certain areas to the Episcopal Church. 


The main facts of the story of our new missionary district are ably set 
forth at another place in this issue by Bishop Gibson. Here no repetition is 
called for. Here the question to be posed is: "Do we expand in Central America 
at the expense of work in other areas?” 


FROM THE BEGINNING, according to an informed report of the 1954 
meeting referred to above, it was agreed ‘that the Church was committed to 
those fields already occupied, that such areas should be held, that no work should 
be abandoned, and that no major shift in forces was advisable at that time.” 
But even in the face of that conscientious determination, the question still asserts 
itself: “Have we cut back anywhere in order to expand in Central America?” 


As Bishop Gibson points out, the main question about the venture asked 
at the House of Bishops meeting was whether we should open new work before 
present work was adequately supported. Obviously one does not wait until all 
that may be desirable is done in the front yard before he begins to work in 
the back yard. But even with this assurance the question still comes: “Have 
we traded an old work for a new work,” ‘Has a ‘major shift in forces’ become 
advisable since the 1954 meeting?” 


The Review has repeatedly endorsed efforts to expand the missionary work 
of the Episcopal Church, especially in Latin America. We rejoice at the 
recent accomplishments. We believe vast reaches of Latin America to be 
profoundly needful of christianization, and we believe the Episcopal Church 
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to have a peculiar opportunity and responsibility to evangelize south of the 
border. 

RECENTLY WE HEARD an unofficial interpretation of the Episcopal 
Church’s missionary strategy for the second half of the Twentieth Century, an 
interpretation rendered plausible by recent events but laden with terrible dangers. 
That interpretation saw (1) no foreseeable chance of missionizing in China, 
(2) the need for Japanese to convert Japan, (3) the promise of unity with the 
Philippine Independent Church such as would absorb our present work there 
into a great Church, (4) eventual connection of Liberia with the Church of 
England’s province of West Africa, and (5) in summation an exclusive focusing 
of Episcopal Church efforts upon United States dependencies and territories 
and upon Latin America. 


Some at least of the first four points seemed. eminently sensible. But each 
of them is at best a half-truth, and the arithmetic of verities adds them up into 
a double untruth. 


Let the expansion of our work in Latin America go forward as rapidly as 
it can be prosecuted! Let the work in United States dependencies and terri- 
tories come to a stature of full church life in independent dioceses in Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico and the American Virgin Islands! 


BUT LET US NOT BE DELUDED into some kind of missionary strategy 
which sets its limits by the negative implications of the Monroe Doctrine 
rather than by the universal dimension of the Great Commission! 


When and if the day comes that the distant areas of our past and present 
missionary work find themselves capable of financial and governmental and 
_ ministerial independence, may God be praised. But when they shall no longer 
in these ways depend upon us, our deeper dependence upon them shall yet 
remain and increase. As American Episcopalians our faith falls short unless it 
includes an active participation in the Christian life of Japanese and Indians 
and Chinese and Ethiopians and Lebanese and South Africans. 

THE QUESTION WHICH ASSERTS itself when we consider the new 
venture in Central America cannot be answered by budgets or by programs or 
by official resolutions. It demands an answer in the hearts and minds and 
prayers and gifts of a whole church. If (God forbid) the new district in 
Latin America becomes an excuse for missionary myopia, then we shall live 
to rue its very inception. 

If, however, in the mercy of God, the opening of new work in Latin 
America becomes in our wills and our deeds the token of a new era of advance, 
advance toward meeting new problems in old territories as well as advance 
toward meeting old problems in new territories, we shall rejoice day by day 


for a long time to come. 
=: 
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A Religious Problem 


- Dictatorship in Latin America 


ONE CAN IMAGINE or desire 
Church and State separated. The same 
is not possible with Politics and the 
Gospel. Abstinence from or indiffer- 
ence to the propaganda and programs 
of one’s government out of religious 
convictions is not only dangerous, it is 
ultimately impossible. 

Not only have history and science 
made politics everybody's concern, but 
a Christian Faith departmentalized and 
confined to religious matters soon 
makes Christ less than the Lord of all 
life. But discovering the true nature 
of the relationship of the Word to the 
world is the difficult task and our 
continuing responsibility, always re- 
membering that the answer for one 
nation or one part of the world may 
not be significant, possible or practical 
for another. 

In Latin America we have seen, with 
few exceptions, the phenomenon of an 
almost consistent military, strong-man 
dictator type of leadership since the 
time of Columbus unto our very day. 

North Americans tend to look at 
their Latin neighbours as all cut from 


the same piece of cloth; actually every 
country is quite unique. For this rea- 
son, the “‘why’’ of Latin politics is 
fascinating. 

For surely such a common political 
expression in so many different repub- 
lics, over so long a period, where so 
great a variety of culture and race is 
found, can only have its explanation in 
a philosophy and spirit common to 
them all. And in Latin America this 
means religion. Religion for two rea- 
sons: first, because for the Latin, life 
is primarily a religious affair (regard- 
less of his lack of church attendance) ; 
and secondly, because the Roman 
Church’s approach generally supports 
if not demands this kind of political 
manifestation. 

Without arguing the merits of dif- 
fering forms of church organization, 
it is fair to say that until the Reforma- 
tion and in most communions even 
since then, the common politics of 
the Christian Church has been Aier- 
archical; Rome has consistently used 
this form in dictatorial fashion. Not 
only has she excommunicated the rest 


THIS ARTICLE on dictatorship in Latin America is published anony- 
mously not because of any desire of its author to avoid responsibility 
for it, but out of the editor’s conviction that its wide applicability is 


best to be understood apart from the locality of its origin. The writer's 
name may be obtained upon request. 
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of Christendom and her own members 
for not accepting her interpretations 
and practices of the Faith, or for not 
giving allegiance to her leader, but she 
has disdained and refused cooperation 
and friendship with the “opposition” 
on almost every level (individuals ex- 
cepted) even where she has not been 
the predominant body. As a result her 
tight-knit control and infallible dog- 
mas have resulted in the most smooth- 
running obedient machine in Christen- 
dom. 


It is not my interest in this article 
to argue the merits or faults of Rome’s 
organization, but only to show that 
such a system is not contrary to the 
politics of most Latin republics; and 
in this instance rather the ideal. 


YET IN SPITE of formally and 
zealously guarding the Faith against all 
heretics and heresies, the Roman sys- 
tem has deliberately made religious 
success and control its goal, believing 
this to be the most effective way to 
spread the Gospel. But in a world of 
compromise and false religion, this 
attitude usually demands capitulation 
before religious and secular paganisms, 
at least to some degree. 


In Guatemala, the ancient Aztec 
gods and the Holy Family literally 
hold services together, and in Haiti, 
the Voodoo rite demands that its neo- 
phytes first be baptized in the Roman 
Church. On the political level Rome 
has recently expressed a strong reluc- 
tance to negotiate with Rojas of Col- 
ombia, but only because she fears a 
repetition of the same kind of betrayal 
experienced in Argentina under Peron. 
So it is not that she likes this kind of 
capitulation, but that her philosophy 
forces her into specific situations which 
she bears reluctantly, as in the Domini- 
can Republic where she has been un- 
able to bless a leader whose battle- 
cry is “Trujillo and God.” 


PERHAPS A THIRD explanation 
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for this continuing form of politics in 
Latin America may be found on the 
pietistic level of the individual wor- 
shipper, especially in relation to the 
worship of the “suffering” Christ. 
This religious emphasis has nothing to 
do with politics directly but sees its 
calling in bearing the injustices of our 
time as He did those of His day, and 
in finding consolation in the fact that 
He has been through the same sort of 
thing and understands. Unfortunately 
this approach to our crucified Lord 
becomes neither an expression of a 
pacifist’s withdrawal from the world 
nor of a saint’s patience in it, but 
rather that of a sentimentalist’s self- 
pity whose role is compliance. After 
all what else can one do but bear it 
all bravely and remain silent? 


BUT DICTATORSHIP in Latin 
America is a religious problem in still 
another sense; that of the Gospel offer- 
ing us something besides cynicism and 
indifference while living with ines- 
capable political situations. Politics re- 
veal better than anything else man’s 
spiritual problem of wanting either to 
revolt or to withdraw. But frequently 
neither is possible. For in a state where 
the government owns at least control- 
ling interest in almost every major 
industry in the land; when food, press, 
art, radio, construction, schools, the 
professions, sports, bootblacks and bi- 
cycles are organized and controlled, 
there is no such thing as non-pattici- 
pation in politics. And when even 
silence is considered subversive, there 
is need for a Gospel to offer us some- 
thing besides compromise, something 
besides dumb despair. The Christian 
may on occasion be led eventually to 
take up the sword, but certainly only 
as a terrible alternative, and never as 
a Christian crusade. No, the Gospel 
offers us another way, and other pos- 
sibilities. 
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A. T. Mollegen has often spoken of 
what he called the Christian’s “‘succes- 
sive prayer.” An American Christian, 
for instance, might pray that Ameri- 
can democracy be preserved but if that 
is not to be, then that Western civili- 
zation not vanish, but that whatever 
comes we remain Christ’s faithful ser- 
vants. 


The same idea, though perhaps not 
the same sequence, can be applied in a 
Latin American dictatorship. For the 
prayer means, let me remain true, let 
me seek Thy will, whatever the ex- 
ternal circumstances may be. For God 
offers us the power of redemption no 
matter how demanding the idol, no 
matter how subtle the blasphemy. 


One learns that it can be Christian 
to obey unjust laws (which do not 
offend the conscience) and to pay 
abusive taxes, and that there is great 
power and peace in St. Paul’s admoni- 
tion to honor and pray for the authori- 
ties regardless of how corrupt their 
governments may be or how excessive 
the megalomania. 


STILL THE GOSPEL goes further 
and shows us our positive contribution 
in bearing the burdens and sins of our 
neighbors, and letting them bear ours, 
because He did the same for all man- 
kind. This is a calling which touches 
upon everything from the smallest in- 
considerateness in city traffic to the 
most abusive outburst against one’s 
lack of political enthusiasm. It gives us 
reason for keeping the Faith and 
fighting the good fight even when 
others do not understand our motives 
nor appreciate the source of our in- 
spiration. 


The most terrible thing in a dicta- 
torship is that state of mind which 
makes one ask, ‘“What’s the use of 
trying, better every man for himself.” 
It is not a matter of appreciating or 
not the “good works” of the dictator 
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but of seeing that neither those good 
works nor one’s own life has any ulti- 
mate meaning until they are offered to 
God and lost in His service. 


Finally, only the Gospel offers us 
an answer to this problem of capitula- 
tion and compromise. The answer lies 
along a path which recognizes pride’s 
fanatic demand for more and more 
adoration as a pitiful lack of inward 
peace and love; along a path which 
sees power’s demand for vocal alleg- 
iance as a weakness that has no alterna- 
tive to determined resistance but fury. 
Just recognizing these facts is more 
than half the battle. Still we must not 
be deceived as to the danger or the 
intention of these human presump- 
tions. They may seem ridiculous, they 
may be fantastic, but they are far from 
harmless, for through such means men, 
perhaps without knowing it, often see- 
ing no alternative, sell their souls to 
the devil by compromising their con- 
cepts of right and wrong and by over- 
looking the subtle relationship between 
man’s partial and ultimate allegiances. 
On the other hand such a state of 
affairs is only dangerous when one has 
forgotten how to laugh at it, for “‘one 
little word can fell him.” 


THUS DICTATORSHIP in Latin 
America is a religious problem both 
because alternative religious approaches 
have encouraged the abuses and pre- 
sumptions found for so long in this 
region of Christendom, and also be- 
cause only faith, love and prayer can 
keep a man from cynicism and in- 
difference. 


NOTHING is so vital to our 
work as the training of na- 
tional leadership. 
—The Rt. Rev. A. Ervine Swift 
Missionary Bishop of Puerto Rico 
and the. Virgin Islands 
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China and The Chinese Church 
‘In God’s Hands for Good’ 


By RONALD O. HALL 


MY WIFE AND I were only three 
weeks in China and can only report 
what we saw and what we were told. 
We saw much new workers’ housing, 
new schools, new kindergartens, new 
nurseries and a vigor and health 
among children everywhere. We saw 
rapidly expanding hospitals and medi- 
cal colleges. We saw no beggars in 
Shanghai (in Peking we thought we 
saw one, though he did not beg of 
us). 


Chinese friends whom I have found 
since 1922 under various governments 
on the defensive about their nation’s 
Government, now speak with pride 
and a strong confidence. ““We could 
never be Communists,” they said, “but 
we are intensely grateful to the Com- 
munist Party for what it has done to 
give our country at last a strong and 
good government. We are amazed at 
their success in the moral reform of 
our people and ashamed that, by com- 
parison, what the Christian Church 
has done appears to be so little.” 

... THE CHURCH GOES ON in 


China. There are men’s societies, 
women’s societies and young people’s 
societies meeting regularly. Some 
Shanghai parishes have several family 
prayer meetings each week in Church 
members’ homes, in addition to their 
regular Sunday worship. The Bishop 
of Shanghai confirmed 600 adults last 
year. There are as many active Angli- 
cans in Shanghai diocese alone as there 
are in the whole of Japan. 


Please remember... that Chinese 
Christians are all the products under 
God of the faithful work of Missions. 
Almost every Chinese Christian leader 
today owes his faith directly, or in- 
directly, to the work of missionaries, 
whom God used for the conversion of 
parents, grandparents, pastor, friend or 
himself. And now these children of the 
missions are convinced that they can 
do more and greater things for their 
country by a close integration with 
their fellow countrymen in their new 
way of life, rather than by retaining 
international contacts on the old pat- 
tern... A new pattern of inter-Church 


THE RT. REV. RONALD O. HALL, Anglican Bishop of Hong Kong, 
spent three weeks last summer visiting old friends of the Chung Hua Sheng 
-Kung Hui (Holy Catholic Church in China). His generally favorable im- 
pression of what he saw on that visit has become a matter of widespread 
knowledge and of not a little controversy. “Since the near dream happiness of 
our visit,” wrote Bishop Hall to the Review, “nothing has moved me more 
than your ... approach to an IS—i.e. the Church in China finding its own 
place under God in a new order of Society—which is also under God,—under 
God-active-on-another-wave-length.” Finding Bishop Hall unable to write 
particularly for the Review about his visit, we here reprint extracts from his 
writings on that subject in The Outpost, diocesan paper for Hong Kong, and 
St. John’s Review, Hong Kong. 

—The Editor 
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fellowship is (however) already be- 
ginning to take shape. 

What follows is what our Chinese 
fellow Anglicans want you to know. 

. 1. 

You will remember how much in 
past years I respected the efforts made 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek and 
his colleagues to create a good govern- 
ment in China. You know how bitterly 
grieved I was when Japan in her own 
interest broke in pieces what was so 
well begun. 

Back in Shanghai and Nanking in 
the years 1946-48 I realised that these 
old friends had lost grip. The mess 
was too hopeless to mend. “All the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men,” 
all the Foreign Advisers in the world, 
all the UNRRA supplies and experts, 
just could not “put Humpty Dumpty 
together again.” Remember, too, that 


Humpty Dumpty did not fall off the 
the wall: he was knocked off, delib- 
erately and unscrupulously by Japan. 
I am sorry for Japan: they have paid 
for their sins. 

It is possible that the Generalissimo 
and his group would have succeeded 
in establishing good government had 
not Japan gone berserk. But by 1945 
the damage was done: China was so 
hopelessly broken and discouraged eco- 
nomically, morally and politically it 
needed new men, with new courage 
and a new technique, to restore the 
damage. 


If. 

THANK GOD the damage has been 
restored (‘‘miraculously,” to quote a 
British industrialist still producing 
Paton & Baldwin’s wool in Shanghai). 
The new men with the new technique 
have a story like the story of Moses 


Traveling Together 


THE HEIGHT OF THE EXCITEMENT which is stirring in the 
Church in this Epiphany season comes most deeply from the fact that 
there is in our missionary zeal something of ‘another way.’ It used to 
be that each Christian Church planned and ran its own mission. Frag- 
ments of the Body of Christ begat other tinier fragments in China and 
India and Africa and South America. All this looked pretty silly to 
the people who received our feeble delegations, for it seemed to 
reflect a pride and a divisiveness that but ill comported with the love 


of Christ. 


Today, however, within Protestantism, and especially among the 
family of churches in the Anglican communion, there is a new strategy 
which stems from a new union in the common faith. The churches, 
both traditional and newly planted, are travelling together like the 


Wise Men. 


Missions are actually bringing us together! This fact alone consti- 
tutes a new way. Joint planning of new missions; efficient support of 
old ones by the church best able to help, regardless of who started the 
enterprise—this is the novel direction of our present effort, and with it 
has come a renewed sense of our oneness and of the power of the 
Incarnate God who in His Glory is over all the world and makes haste 
through us to unfold in every language, every clime, the radiance of 
His mercy and the light of his eternal love. 

—The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr 
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and Joshua. Long years in the wilder- 
ness: the incredible courage, discipline 
and endurance of the long march from 
Kiangsi round the back of China into 
the North-west: and then during the 
Japanese invasion, deprived alike of 
arms and drugs from the West by the 
foolish counsel of the Generalissimo’s 
jealous advisers, they continued to fight 
the Japanese, taking their arms from 
their enemies and using them to go on 
fighting them. When Joshua was fi- 
nally allowed to lead the Children of 
Israel into the Promised Land he had 
behind him men and women disci- 
plined by hardship and stern endeavor. 
That is true today of the new govern- 
ment of China. The discipline of 
twenty hard and stern years had pre- 
pared them for the great responsibility 
they have now upon their shoulders. 


To our brethren in the Chinese 
Church (and remember they are inside 
this story, they are living under this 
new government and they dearly love 
their country) all that has happened 
is God’s answer to the prayers of the 
Church throughout the world for 
China and her people. That, my dear 
friends, is the one thing they beg you 
to understand. 


They do ot ask you to like the form 
of government now being so success- 
ful in establishing order and prosperity 
in their broken land. They do want you 
to know that for the first time for 
several centuries China has a Govern- 
ment of which her people are proud 
and for which China's Christian people 
thank God. 


This they say to you from their 
hearts. Having talked with so many of 
them and having seen something of 
the reforms that the new government 
has achieved, I know that when they 
say this they are not brain-washed 
puppets, repeating what their masters 
tell them, but Aonest and devoted 
Christian men and women trying to 
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interpret and understand their own 
experience. 


Il. 

ONE MORE WORD in postscript. 
It is also a confession, a confession of 
sin, namely, that during our visit I 
continually found myself wanting to 
help, wanting to have a share, wanting 
to suggest this or that: as a grand- 
mother does perhaps when visiting a 
daughter who has already learned new 
ways of child-care which she believes 
to be better than any her mother knew. 
In spite of my conviction that the 
Chinese Church is a full and equal 
member in the Anglican family, I 
found myself slipping back into the 
sinful paternalism and _ possessiveness 
which is a chronic disease of ageing 
missionaries. 

From time to time the Chinese 
Church publishes its new magazine, 
the ‘Sheng Kung” and for those of us 
who want to know them and to under- 
stand them, that magazine (in Chinese, 
of course) will be available. But do 
not expect long accounts and reports 
about this work and that person—just 
as you do not expect them from Aus- 
tralia, or Scotland. 

Let us with God’s help adjust our 
thick skulls and eager hearts to the 
fact that the Chinese Church has come 
of age. Their country has been rescued 
from moral corruption and seemingly 
irreparable war damage by a new tech- 
nique for governing as yet not forty 
years old as far as its testing in history 
is concerned. 

Let us accept these two facts as the 
Chinese Church accepts them and try 
to share their radiant confidence that 
both China and the Chinese Church 
are in God’s hands for good: try to 
share their gratitude for what has hap- 
pened: thank God for being God: 
thank Him, even, that so many of His 
ways are beyond ozr understanding, 
but H?s ways still. 
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Executive Secretary Looks At Hts Job 


A Struggle for Perspective 


By THEODORE EASTMAN 


SOMEONE HAS suggested that 
what the Overseas Mission Society 
needs for an executive secretary is an 
ecclesiastical traveling salesman. It is 
highly appropriate, therefore, that his 
first official words should be written 
largely ‘‘on the road.” 

These thoughts have been spun out 
to the endless hum of tubeless tires 
wheeling their way eastward on Route 
66. The ideas have been put to paper 
at a series of dressing table-writing 
desks in the motels of Needles and 
Gallup, Tucumcari and Oklahoma 
City. The very theme of the article it- 
self comes from the barren, breathtak- 
ing vistas of the Southwest, which are 
at once dreadful and inspiring. 


Unless one has travelled in the 
Western United States he has no idea 
of the vastness of our country. Dis- 
tances are great. Everywhere is empti- 
ness. There is so much to see at a 
random glance that one’s eye struggles 
to gain perspective. The proper rela- 
tionship of things evades the orderli- 
ness of our senses. Landmarks by 
which perspective is usually gained 
are not simply the traffic light at the 
comer, or the tallest building in town, 
or even the big red barn down the 
road. Instead they are a lone buzzard 
circling the sky over a dead calf two 
valleys away and a ribbon of asphalt 
running a hundred miles—in a straight 
line. 


Introducing... 
A MONTH AGO the Reverend Theodore Eastman entered upon his 
duties as executive secretary of the Overseas Mission Society. It is the 
privilege of the Review to introduce him to all our members, thereby 
to begin what we hope will be increasingly intimate and_ lasting 
friendships. 

The Rev. Mr. Eastman comes to the OMS from his native Cali- 
fornia, where since 1953 he has been vicar of Trinity Mission, Gonzales, 
in the diocese of California. That mission was begun under his charge. 
For the past two years he has also been chaplain to Episcopal prisoners 
at California State Prison in Soledad. He attended high school in 
Burlingame, California, and in 1950 was graduated from Haverford 
College in Haverford, Pennsylvania, with the degree of bachelor of 
arts. Three years later he received the degree of bachelor in divinity 
from the Virginia Theological Seminary, where during his senior year 
he was president of the Missionary Society. During the summer of 
1952 he participated in the Overseas Summer Training Program of 
the National Council in Mexico, under the direction of the Reverend 
Doctor Kenneth E. Heim. 

He is now established in the offices of OMS at the National Cathe- 
dral; mail address is Mount Saint Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 
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Some of the awful dread and much 
of the inspiration one experiences in 
the American desert country comes 
over me as I look at the new task I 
have been called to do. Limitless terri- 
tory stretches ahead, territory that has 
not been explored before. Much can 
be seen to stimulate and challenge the 
imagination. But while the spirit of 
adventure runs high, my inner eye 
fights the vastness of the job to find 
some perspective, some inter-relation- 
ship of goals, objectives, values, needs, 
demands, desires, which are assailing 
me from within and without. 

Four bold landmarks present them- 
selves immediately. 


I 


THE OFFICE of executive secre- 
tary must provide a base of operations 
for the Society. 

This could mean simply maintaining 
the headquarters which have already 
been established on the grounds of the 
National Cathedral in Washington, 
with all of the routine functions of 
such an office. Or it could mean much 
more. 

Basically the Society’s office should 
serve as a clearing-house for mission- 
ary information, ideas, projects, plans, 
strategems. It should be an effective 
agency for the creation, production, 
and dissemination of realistic mission- 
ary literature and other propaganda, 
so that the whole church may be in- 
formed accurately about what is being 
done, undone, or not done overseas. 
A great step in this direction has al- 
ready been taken by the publication of 
the Review. 

The office, through its executive, 
should encourage every missionary to 
share personally or by letter his re- 
flections on the church’s mission in 
general and his own work in particu- 
lar. Every missionary should know 
that someone besides the appointed 
officers of the church has a desire to 
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listen and a will to act. Clergy and 
lay people at home, on the other hand, 
should be urged to use the facilities 
of the Society to learn how they can 
further the mission of the church 
abroad. OMS must be ready at once 
to give informed answers and effective 
direction to questions and other ex- 
pressions of interest. 

This leads directly to the second 
landmark. 


Il. 


THE EXECUTIVE secretary must 
establish and maintain the closest pos- 
Sible liaison with the Overseas De- 
partment of the National Council. 


The need for a concerned group 
within the church that is able to 
speak and act unfettered by the chains 
of policy is evident, and hence it is 
essential that OMS be completely in- 
dependent. But at the same time co- 
operation and mutual assistance are 
necessary if the concerned group and 
the official agency are to avoid work- 
ing at cross purposes toward a goal 
which is ultimately the same, the 
evangelization of the world. 

We are deeply grateful that the 
first move toward liaison has come 
from the Overseas Department. Bishop 
John Bentley, its director, has invited 
me to come to New York and spend 
enough time at 281 to be completely 
briefed in the organization and opera- 
tion of the department. This visit will 
be very valuable in helping us deter- 
mine our program and activities in 
the immediate future. 


Il. 


THE EXECUTIVE secretary must 
be mobile. 

I believe it can almost be presented 
as a theorum that the purposes of 
OMS will be furthered in direct pro- 
portion to the extent the executive 
secretary is able to travel. 

The reawakening of the church to 
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its mission will grow only as long as 
the clergy and laity are reminded— 
continually reminded—of their respon- 
sibility, of their commission. This the 
Society is doing through every mem- 
ber. 

Now a new solidarity and unity of 
purpose can be achieved through an 
executive officer who is known in 
Spokane as well as in Boston, who can 
share the thinking of OMS people in 
Atlanta with those in Chicago, who 
can challenge a parish or diocese on 
the East coast with what a missionary 
district in the far West has under- 
taken to do for a missionary district 
overseas. 

Ultimately, the executive secretary 
should be free to travel extensively 
and with depth in our mission fields. 
He should know missionaries, their 
people, their work, their environ- 
ment. It would be of still greater 
value, if he could also know the great 
missionary leaders and thinkers of this 
and other communions, and at least 
listen in on the crucial missionary 
conferences of global significance. 

IV. 
THE EXECUTIVE secretary should 


devote a proportion of his time to 
reading and study. 

He should maintain familiarity with 
the classic books on missionary theol- 
ogy, history, and methodology. He 
should endeavor to read everything of 
value that comes into print in the 
field. He must know what is being 
said and done, and be able to recom- 
mend worthwhile reading to those who 
seek it. It is not out of proportion, I 
think, to suggest that eventually the 
executive secretary of OMS should be 
the most fully informed person on 
missions in the Episcopal church. But 
this will take time. 

Here, then, are the major land- 
marks by which this writer hopes to 
gain some perspective in a tremendous 
undertaking. As the way is travelled 
these points of bearing may change in 
their significance, or they may prove 
to be of even greater value than I 
once thought. 

In any case they will have served 
in the beginning to start me in a 
direction, and in the going I trust 
perspective will come, and with per- 
spective there can begin to be full- 
ness of vision. 


Annual Meeting Report 


THE FOURTH Annual Meeting of 
the Overseas Mission Society was held 
on November 23, 1956, at St. Alban’s 
Church, Washington, D. C. Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. 
Robert Gibson, assisted by the Rev. 
William F. Creighton, immediately 
after which the meeting was called to 
order by the President of the Society. 

In his report to the Society, Bishop 
Gibson emphasized the accomplish- 
ments of the past year noting especial- 
ly that our membership has increased 
from 370 to almost a thousand; that 
our Review is read and is affecting 


missionaty thinking in all parts of 
the world; that we are now entering a 
new phase with the appointment as 
Executive Secretary the Rev. Theodore 
Eastman. He thanked Mr. Isaac Ly- 
cett, who because of illness had re- 
signed from this office, for his gifts of 
time and interest and the use of: his 
wide contacts for the good of the So- 
ciety. He also thanked the Rev. Wil- 
liam Clebsch for his excellent work 
in the editing of our Review. Our 
close contact with the National Council 
was cited and emphasized by the fact 
that our President was now a member 
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of that body and by the presence in 
our meeting of their Vice-President, 
Bishop Bentley. He reported on the 
official setting up by the National 
Council and the House of Bishops of 
the new Missionary District of Central 
America. He spoke of the need of 
establishing branches of OMS through 
the country, suggesting as key points, 
Chicago where the Rev. George Titt- 
mann is now working, San Francisco 
with the Rev. Julian Bartlett, Texas 
with the Rev. William Clebsch, Bos- 
ton with the Ven. John Burgess, and 
the area of New York City when a 
leader could be found. 


Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., reported 
on our incorporation and that we are 
operating under by-laws that can be 
changed at any meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee. He suggested that a 
change be made to combine the Board 
of Managers and the Executive Com- 
mittee. As Chairman of the Nomin- 
ating Committee the slate was pre- 
sented and in the afternoon session 
was adopted with no nominations from 
the floor (see inside front cover). 


Bishop Gibson led in Noon Day 
prayers, remembering with gratitude 
the late Dr. Zabriskie. 


CANON WEDEL addressed the 
the group on the prospective of the 
whole Missionary Cause emphasizing 
the appreciation of the broad thinking 
of missionary statesmen of all de- 
nominations and the present impact of 
Christianity on other religions, sug- 
gesting that one task of our Society 
might possibly be to lead in thinking 
towards less parochialism. He called 
for more professors of missions in our 
seminaries to interpret the tremendous 
literature on missions, largely un- 
touched. As a witnessing body the So- 
ciety was urged to believe and practice 
three things: 1) that the Church does 
not exist on behalf of itself, but of the 
world; 2) that the Church has no 
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mission but IS mission; 3) that the 
Church is Christ’s continuing mission 
to the world. 


Bishop Bentley told the group that 
he hoped OMS would always be con- 
cerned and eager to help solve prob- 
Jems. He told of the shifting of certain 
loans to undesignated legacies so that 
$85,000.00 has been released in the 
Overseas Department budget, which 
means the new Missionary District of 
Central America can be financed with- 
out taxing any missionary bishop's 
budget. He warned that in the next 
Triennium our missionary budget ap- 
peal will have to be enlarged. He also 
told of desired enlargement of the 
work in northern Brazil, and that 
coastal chaplaincies are being turned 
over to the American Episcopal Church 
by the Church of England as present 
chaplains are being retired. Our policy 
will be to handle these not as chap- 
laincies for the British community, but 
to broaden the work to reach every- 
one. 

IN THE AFTERNOON session af- 
ter the election of officers, the Execu- 
tive Committee was reminded of their 
authority to add names of members in 
key regions to the Board of Managers 
and it was recommended that serious 
thought be given to more lay members. 
A list was compiled. 


It was moved and seconded that Mr. 
Clebsch continue as Editor of the 
Review. Mr. Clebsch said that it was 
hoped that the Review would remain 
an unofficial publication for exchange 
of best thinking on missions thereby 
remaining free to select its writers and 
be a medium for widespread convic- 
tion for missionary thinking. 


Dr. Kenneth Heim spoke of prob- 
lems of the National Council in deal- 
ing with enormous need with limited 
funds; he rejoiced in being able to 
take back to Japan the message that 
OMS is revitalizing missionary inter- 
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est at the roots of the Church to help 
the Overseas Department to meet these 
needs. 

Mr. Eastman thanked OMS for the 
opportunity to serve as Executive Sec- 
retary, saying that he shared passion- 
ately the Society’s faith and vision. 

THE MEETING passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

That steps be taken wherever pos- 
sible to organize local groups to en- 
courage OMS. 

That the Executive Secretary be in- 


structed to send fraternal greetings to 
CMS. 

That Mrs. Wedel and the St. Albans 
Ladies be thanked for the luncheon 
and St. Albans for the use of its 
facilities. 

Mrs. Lycett thanked OMS for hav- 
ing made possible the wonderful con- 
tacts of their trip. 

Meeting adjourned at 3:30 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 

—Bess L. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
Executive Committee 


We Are in Business 


‘OUR SMALL PARISH “paid its 
money and took its choice’ to let 
“George’—or whosever responsibility 
it was at ‘‘281’’—handle their mission- 
ary program, but there was neither 
joy, interest nor active participation in 
our mission work until we got hold 
of some photographs of the men ac- 
tually doing the work overseas and 
gave them prominent billing on our 
parish bulletin board. Liberia, Japan, 
and Colombia suddenly became identi- 
fied with Joe and. Bill and Dave. And 
instead of the long-faced, long-draw- 
et’'d, umbrella’d-for-rain caricature 
which seems to have lasted so indelibly 
in the minds of our people as well 
as in the cartoons of Punch and the 
New Yorker, our missionaries emerged 
as unusually attractive and able young 
men, hallmarked by crewcuts and a 
sense of humor, as well as by the 
dedication and love of God which en- 
ables them to walk and work with the 
Lord in persistently tough situations! 

“Getting to know you,” became less 
a theme from ‘Anna and the King of 
Siam,” and more of a central motif 
in our parish program. The deliberate 
personalization of our mission work, 
stemming from the photographs, and 
from personal acquaintance, has re- 
sulted in a closer and healthier rela- 
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tionship between the parish and the 
broader work of the church, with addi- 
tional moral as well as physical sup- 
port of the mission budget and a 
pronounced awareness that ‘““WE are 
in business,” wherever “Prisca and 
Acquila (or Bill and Dave) our fellow 
workers, risk their necks for the life of 
the church.” 


Tangible evidence of the appeal of 
a close relationship between our peo- 
ple and workers serving the church 
abroad mounts up in our parish life. 
For example, our vestry revived an 
office (still carried on parochial re- 
port forms) of Parish Missioner; ap- 
pointed one of the ablest young men 
in our congregation to that office; 
charged him with acquainting himself 
with the mission work of the parish 
and diocese as well as that of the 
Home and Overseas Departments; 
asked him to coordinate our ‘‘other 
missionary giving’ (above the quota) 
in ways that would develop more 
direct contact and interest, and help 
to educate us in the process. The Mis- 
sioner was asked to report regularly 
to the vestry on his activity, and to 
schedule at least four congregational 
meetings during the year at which 
mission films might be shown and to 
which visiting seminarians or clergy 
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from foreign countries, or diplomatic 
representatives from countries in which 
our missions are established might be 
invited to be guests of honor. 

ONE WALL in the library of our 
Parish House was covered with the 
handsome colored maps (available 
from “281’) showing the Episcopal 
Church at work at home and abroad. 
Where possible, photographs of the 
men and women on duty in the given 
area were displayed nearby. (Old 
copies of FORTH proved to be a good 
source for pictures of individuals; and 
a regular feature showing pictures of 
personnel as they are assigned and 
take up duties in missionary districts 
helps keep it current and choice.) 

“The Map Room” has proved to 
be a popular place for meetings, and 
a strategic spot for posting personnel 
requirements, “The Church Needs 
You,” regularly a feature of Church- 
ways, as well as tracts on “Vocations 
in the Church,” which are at least 
thought-provoking to our teenagers 
and young adults. Since our parish is 
a “traveling” one, the maps have been 
the occasion for much inquiry from 
those going abroad. One vestryman, 
during his summer in Maine, signed on 
as cook on the mission boat, ‘‘Sun- 
beam.” Another young couple, on mid- 
winter vacation in Cuba, made it a 
point to visit the Bishop at Havana 
and subsequently toured the work of 
our church in rural areas of Cuba, re- 
porting on that at our annual parish 
meeting. A member of the Woman's 
Auxiliary took a world cruise on the 
Caronia, and returned to report the 
only worthwhile thing she had done 
was to see the impact of our church 
in Japan. 

THE MISSIONER, with vestry 
backing, earmarked the entire Church 
School offering for “other missionary 
giving.” Within one year’s time, sub- 
stantial gifts went to assist the work 
of individuals we “knew” in Mexico, 
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and we had built a small chapel in 
rural Cuba. 

As a return on our money, we asked, 
and received, photographs of the indi- 
viduals and places where the work 
was underway. From the photograph 
of the chapel, our church school chil- 
dren built a model of the chapel which 
“they” had built. The next year a 
part of their offerings put windows 
and floors in the same chapel, and 
their model accordingly was equipped. 

So enthusiastic were the children for 
actual photographs that they volun- 
teered to furnish cameras, films, and 
even to develop the films, where neces- 
sary, inorder to build up their pic- 
ture supply on individual projects. En- 
largements of photographs were used 
as displays at bazaars in order to make 
the activity more relevant, and ulti- 
mately the snapshots find their way 
into mission albums for the parish 
library. At one bazaar, which was 
opened with prayers for missions, 
handmade articles from Alaskan and 
Hawaiian missions were sold and the 
proceeds sent direct to the clergyman 
who had assisted us in assembling the 
items, for his discretionary fund. 

Perhaps the most significant result 
of making our missions more personal 
has been the sense of kinship which 
has developed between our people and 
those who represent us. Increasingly 
prayers are said for our clergy and 
workers by name. It is meaningful, too, 
that the favorite hymn of our church 
school is “Remember All the Peo- 
ple.” Aside from the attraction of mak- 
ing gestures as we sing of apes swing- 
ing to and fro, and the fishingrod and 
snowshoe maneuvers which accompany 
our rendition of the second verse, 


‘when we sing “God bless the men and 


women, who serve Him oversea,’ we 
mean specifically our friends, Joe: and 
Bill and Dave. 
—J. L. B. WittiaMs, Rector 
Cunningham Chapel Parish 
Millwood, Clarke Co., Virginia 
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The Tactics of Evangelization 


TO UNDERSTAND the outsta- 
tions as they are today, we have to 
grasp something of the method of 
evangelization followed in the fifty 
years of our work here. It is hard even 
for us here to imagine what things 
must have been like for the first peo- 
ple who came here, into an area which 
had scarcely heard of Christianity, 
and we are sometimes all too ready to 
blame somebody fifty years ago for 
conditions today without having any 
very good answer about how we would 
have done differently had we been in 
their shoes. 

Generally speaking, most misston- 
ary work in modern times falls into 
two rather different categories. The 
first, which has characterized only a 
few fundamentalist groups, has con- 
centrated on setting up stringent re- 
quirements of belief with the parallel 
demand that converts virtually cut 
themselves off from their society. It 
is recognized that if people are going 
to escape the semi-religious customs 
which touch everything in the pagan 
life, only social ostracism can be ex- 
pected. This type of approach has 
naturally made conversion a slow pro- 
cess and has had the effect generally 
of leaving the non-Christians un- 
changed and unaffected by the mis- 
sionary work. Peculiarly, although the 
percentage of those who lapse is not 
great, there are sufficient examples of 
people returning to the old way to 
suggest that this strict approach is no 
guarantee against such reverting. 

Ideally, this tactic has much to com- 
mend it. The community of Christians 
which slowly emerges is made up of 
those who have paid heavily for their 
Christianity, and they are often intense- 
ly loyal and committed. But the ideal 
becomes obscure after the first gener- 
ation, for as membership becomes more 
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and more those who have been “born 
into Christianity,” the familiar pic- 
ture of luke-warm participation be- 
comes more widespread. Any one who 
reads early Church history will rea- 
lize that this is exactly what hap- 
pened in the formative years of Church 
growth. The difference then was that 
opposition from the government served 
to make Christianity dangerous to ac- 
cept, and thus proved a powerful 
force in keeping a sharp line between 


-Christians and non-Christians. 


THE SECOND APPROACH has 
been widely characteristic of modern 
missions of Protestants and Romans 
alike, and describes most accurately 
the pattern of operations of our own 
church here in the Philippines. Heavy 
emphasis is put on the element of 
time, and the greatest efforts are with 
young people and children. It is ac- 
cepted that people who have grown 
up in paganism cannot be expected to 
remake their entire lives overnight, and 
the goal is set of the gradual transfor- 
mation of the whole community over 
a period of years. Institutional work, 
hospitals and schools, become cru- 
cial factors, as formerly was the du- 
bious “hand-out’’ policy. Such a tac- 
tic must be content to have people 
living in two worlds, so to speak, for 
many years; future generations are 
awaited for wide-spread commitment 
to the cause of Christ. It is true that 
virtually no one in a community re- 
mains untouched by the influence of 
the mission. But it is also true that it 
becomes literally impossible to draw 
a sharp line between Christian and 
non-Christian. The effect of baptism is 
often visible only to God. 

We can criticize and find faults with 
this gradual aproach very easily. Yet 
it is well to remember that the con- 
version of South America, as well as 
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of a good deal of western Europe, was 
done in much this way. It is charac- 
teristic of most modern missionary 
work everywhere in the world, per- 
haps (some would say) because infil- 
tration is easier than a frontal assault 
—if any such work can be called easy. 
One thing is sure: it takes money and 
people (to run the institutions)—and 
it takes time. We must learn to think 
in terms not of years but of decades 
and centuries, a practice unfamiliar to 
most Americans. The dangers are rec- 
ognized: “rice Christians’ are com- 
monplace, loyalty is undependable, 
commitment is often vague. But from 
the vast rolls of the baptized, there 


soon emerges a group of devoted lead- 
ers, around whom the real strength 
must be built. Still, in the background 
there exists a large “‘gray’’ area, neither 
hot nor cold, looming before the eyes 
of the missionary as a constant chal- 
lenge. On the record they are mem- 
bers; in reality they are pagans, whose 
attitudes and actions confuse all stand- 
ards of church participation and church 
discipline alike. All Saints’ and its out- 
stations alone have several thousand 
such “Christians.” 

OUR TASK HERE is not dissimilar 
to that of most American parishes: to 
build, with God’s help, a community 
of believers out of those already for- 


The Problem Is Immediate 


RECENTLY SUSIE, SAMMY AND I went to a dinner at a Colom- 
bian home, where the other guests were all Colombian. The evening 
began in a polite manner with several people aways talking to us in 
English. Then, when I naively raised a question about Juan Peron in 
Argentina, a heated political discussion arose that continued throughout 
the evening. It was intense, as any Latin discussion of politics is, and 
so completely absorbing that there was no more English for the rest 
of the party. 

Rude? I sat there wondering. Perhaps for Susie and Sam it was, 
as they have been here relatively short periods. But I who have been 
here three years still do not speak good enough Spanish to keep up 
with and participate in a really lively conversation. Perhaps I was 
the one who was rude. For any foreigner who has been three years 
in the States and cannot talk good English is definitely looked on 
with suspicion. 

As I sat at the table that night deaf and dumb to the conversation 
around me, I began thinking about the strange anomaly of this minis- 
try to Anglo-Americans abroad . . . The ultimate answer lies, I’m sure, 
in the same Church embracing both foreigners (that’s us) and nationals, 
encouraging integration between such groups, but always on the basis 
of a true unity in Christ. We have a real problem. And there is an 
answer. But so much is needed to fill the gap between the two. 

"Verdad? Padre,” out hostess asked me after finishing a lengthy 
discourse in “machine-gun”? Spanish. This brought me back to earth, 
and I confessed that I had not understood her. With all my soaring 
thoughts on making the world one in Christ, I was reminded that the 
problem is for me an immediate one—that I really learn the language 
of the people amongst whom we are living. 

—Ven. David Reed, Archdeacon of Colombia. 
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mally initiated into the Church, adding 
to it those not yet baptized. It is 
easier said than done. Visiting a sta- 
tion every two weeks, calling the peo- 
ple from their pagan ways for one 
day out of 14, can at best be no more 
than holding action. Our greatest need 
is people, and the money to support 
them, for the only answer is to fur- 
nish continuing leadership actually 
resident in the communities. 

If we were to limit ourselves to the 
two factors most important in the 
growth of our work here, we would 
settle for ‘Christian Community” and 
“Resident Leadership.” Without com- 
munity, the strength to follow the 


Christian way is hard to find (certain- 
ly a valid explanation for the break- 
down of Christian morality in the 
United States); pagan community 
pressures easily overwhelm most indi- 
vidual Christian determination. But 
to build the community of Christians 
we need, we cannot rely on remote 
control methods. Some one has to be 
on the spot. Until these needs are 
filled, we must face the prospect of 
inching along with what we have. 
—THE REv. RICHARD L. RISING, 
All Saints’ Mission 
Bontoc, Mountain Province 


Philippines 


‘Critical Cooperation’ is OMS Role 


THE OVERSEAS MISSION SOCIETY, beginning as a “germ of 
an idea in the minds and prayers of a few,” has gradually evolved two 
primary motives for its being, the Rt. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, Jr., 
president, told the annual meeting in Washington on November 23, 
1956. They are: (1) “‘to re-enkindle in the hearts of our people a 
deep desire to join actively in the mission of the Church, to stir up 
our people so that the Church can go into all the world;” and (2) to 
become involved in the strategy and planning of the Episcopal Church's 
overseas mission. 

The Society functions on the basis of complete cooperation with, 
and assistance to, the organized missions channels of our Church, he 
stressed. He cited the “hearty welcome and support” OMS has tre- 
ceived from the Presiding Bishop and the Rt. Rev. John B. Bentley, 
D.D., vice president of the National Council and Director of its 
Overseas Department (who was present for the meeting). As evidence 
of mutual cooperation with the Council, OMS representatives were 
invited to sit in on strategy conferences of the department, and, most 
recently, the President of the Society has been made a member of that 
department. 

The relationship with the national church, he added, was under- 
taken with the mutual understanding that ‘‘we could help by being 
critical, not by being rubber stamps. Our criticisms have stemmed from 
our search for a deeper theology and for a new sense of the Church’s 
mission in a new day. It is intended to be constructive criticism 
because it is rooted in the idea that the Lord is urging us to do what 
the Church has not been doing,” Bishop Gibson declared. 
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Missionary Personnel Changes 


By SHIRLEY L. DITTMER 


The following information concerning 
the Episcopal Church's overseas mission- 
aries will be of interest to OMReview 
teaders. 


APPOINTMENTS— 
Miss PHOEBE L. COX, M. D., of 


Massachusetts, to the staff of the Christian 
Medical College in Ludhiana, India. 


Miss HELEN M. LE FEBRE, of Wyo- 
ming, to the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Manila, Philippines, as Medical Records 
Librarian. 


The Rev. CHARLES H. CLARK, of New 
York, to join the staff of the Anglican 
Bishop of Singapore. Mr. Clark is now 
completing graduate study at Yale Uni- 
versity prior to departure for the field. 


Miss HARRIET KEEFER, of Maine, to 
be mission nurse at Eagle, Alaska. 
RETIREMENTS— 


The Rt. Rev. LLOYD R. CRAIGHILL, 
SR., D. D., former bishop of Anking, 
China, from 1940, since leaving China in 
charge of St. James Church, Lothian, Mary- 
land, has retired from the active ministry. 


RESIGNATIONS— 
The Rev. L. RUSSELL CLAPP of Alaska. 


Miss IRENE BURNHAM, R. N., of 
Alaska. 


The Rev. BURTIS M. DOUGHERTY of 
Honolulu. 


The Rev. HARRY S. FINKENSTAEDT, 
JR., of Okinawa. 

The Rey. DAVID M. PAISLEY of Hon- 
olulu. 

Mr. CECIL J. DAIGLE of Liberia. 

Mr. ELIAS W. SALEEBY of Liberia. 
TRANSFERS AND CHANGES— 


Miss ELEANOR D. MASON, Ph. D., 
of the Woman’s Christian College in Ma- 
dras, India, has moved to the Missionary 
Settlement for University Women in Bom- 
bay. 

Mr. HENRY F. BUDD, for several years 


treasurer for the Episcopal Church in its 
operations aiding the Nippon Sei Ko Kai, 
is now serving in the Treasurer's Office of 
the Missionary District of Honolulu. 


The REV. PAUL R. SAVANACK, for- 
mer treasurer of the Missionary District of 
Honolulu, is now Administrative Assistant 
of the District. 


Mr. GENE S. LEHMAN is Acting 
Treasurer of the National Council’s work 
in Japan. 


EXTENDED FURLOUGHS— 


The Rev. JAMES F. HOPEWELL, of the 
staff of Cuttington College, Liberia, is do- 
ing post-graduate study at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Columbia University in 
New York City. 


The Rev. W. ROLAND FOSTER of the 
faculty of St. Andrew’s Seminary, Manila, 
Philippines, is studying at General Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York. 


The Rev. H. FLOYD FREESTON, also 
of the faculty of the Manila Seminary, is 
studying at New York University. 


RETURNING AFTER FURLOUGH— 


The Rev. LEWIS HODGKINS to St. 
George’s Church, Cordova, Alaska. 


The Rev. ROWLAND J. COX to St. 
Thomas’ Church, Point Hope, Alaska. 


Miss JANE K. MEES, secretary to the 
missionary bishop of Haiti, has returned to 
her work in Port-au-Prince. 


The Rev. KENNETH T. COSBEY to 
St. John’s-By-the-Sea, Kahaluu, Hawaii. 


The Rev. CLAUDE F. DU TEIL to the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Wailuku, 
Hawaii. 

The Rev. JOHN J. MORRETT to the 
Church of the Holy Nativity, Aina Haina, 
Hawaii. 

Miss CLAIRE E. OGDEN has returned 


to her work at the Children’s Home, Belle 
Vista, Ancon, Panama Canal Zone. 


The Ven. EDWIN C. WEBSTER to St. 
George’s Church, Almirante, Panama. 
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The Rev. Dr. KENNETH E. HEIM to 
Tokyo after teaching as visiting professor of 
missions at Virginia Seminary. 


BIRTHS TO 
MISSIONARY FAMILIES— 

To the Rev. and Mrs. ROBERT GRUM- 
BINE of Valdez, Alaska, a daughter on 
August 5, 1956. 


To the Rev. and Mrs. HERMAN T. 
SILVIUS, III, of San Pedro de Macoris, 
Dominican Republic, a daughter on August 
30, 1956. 


To the Rev. and Mrs. PHILIP E. 
WHEATON of Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic, a son on August 21, 1956. 


To the Rev. and Mrs. GERALD G. 
GIFFORD, III, of Wahaiwa, Oahu, Hawaii, 
a daughter on August 30, 1956. 


To the Rev. and Mrs. GERALD P. 
LOWETH of Hilo, Hawaii, a son on 
August 29, 1956. 


To the Rev. and Mrs. JOHN BIRDSALL 
of Tokyo, Japan, a son on July 15, 1956. 


To Mr. and Mrs. REED F. STEWART 
of the Episcopal High School, Cape Mount, 
Liberia, a daughter on August 12, 1956. 


To the Rev. and Mrs. THOMAS C. 
SCHMIDT of Bogota, Colombia, a son on 
September 22, 1956. 


To the Rev. and Mrs. RICHARD L. 
RISING of Bontoc, Philippines, a eguatcors 
ter on October 5, 1956. 


To the Rev. and Mrs. HERMAN DI 
BRANDI of Porto Alegre, Brazil, a son 
on October 11, 1956. 


HOME ON FURLOUGH— 


The Rev. WALTER W. HANNUM of 
Fort Yukon, Alaska. 
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Miss CATHARINE C. BARNABY of 
Cape Mount, Liberia. 


The Rev. HENRY W. PRIOR of Cut- 
tington College, Liberia. 


The Rev. JOHN F. H. STEWART, M. 
D., from Cape Mount, Liberia. 


Miss GERTRUDE SUMNERS from Tok- 
yo, Japan. 


The Rev. GLEN M. WILCOX of Anvik, 
Alaska. 


Miss BLANCHE MYERS of Alaska. 


Mr. and Mrs. JAMES H. POTT of 
Kowloon, Hong Kong. 
Miss ELEANOR D. MASON, Ph. D., 


from India. 


The Rev. WILLIAM D. EDDY and fam- 
ily from Sapporo, Hokkaido, Japan. 


The Rev. LLOYD R. CRAIGHILL, JR. 
and family, from Yamato Takado, Japan. 


Mr. THOMAS H. KASSA, JR., 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Miss NELLIE MC KIM from Japan, on 
terminal furlough after which she plans to 
retire. 


Miss SARAH G. WHITE from Japan 
on terminal furlough until retirement. 


The Rev. ROGER N. WHYBRAY and 
family, from Tokyo, are in England where 
he is doing language study. 


Miss FRANCES E. BARTON, R. N, 
of Cape Mount, Liberia. 


The Rey. and Mrs. WILLIS R. HEN- 
TON from Besao, Philippines. 


The Rev. CHARLES R. MATLOCK and 
family from Baguio, Philippines. 


from 


